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profited by the close study of the stitutions of the G 


Duchy of Gerolstein, to whieh the late Adn 


TI \W much time, immediately obviated all difficulties by ann 
i¢ CCK. that he—as chairman—would **make up the roll of the ( . 
—__—_- tion,” ane “ personally decide who were entitled to vote sa 


leted the list of Cabinet appointments, no one of which ean | hastily, he also produced lists of the delegates to be 


MYHE addition of Mr. Devens’s and Mr. Thompson’s names com- | gates.” In order to show that this decision had not be 
| }) I 

fairly be considered weak. Less is known of Mr. Devens throughout | Which he had taken the precaution to ha printed before! 

the country at large than in Massachusetts, but we hazard little in | made the eall of the roll on this ** basis,” as tl Providence Press 
predicting that the longer he remains Attorney-General the better | facetiously ealls it. When the first contested town w 

atistied the country will be with the ehoice. He is a sound though | * leading citizen,” unaeceustomed to thes 

not a great lawyer, a man of unblemished integrity, a representa methods, protested that only the uncontest 

tive of the best influences of the best civilization in New England, | called by the chairman; but the cha 

and a deadly foe to the repulsive brood that Butler’s use of Federal | contests would be deeided by the chair, and, supy 

patronage has fastened upon Massachusetts. Like most of those | ruling by another that the first) could not 


vho fought their way through the war, he has an honest soldier’s | effectual 


iV suppressed ahi oppositio Wad Proce 
feeling of respect for the men he fought against, and is con ize the Convention on the “basis” just ferred 


sequently not ready to believe that every Southerner is the fiend | plan of managing conventions saves 





in human shape conjured up by the gloomy (imagination of | and trouble, but the Rhode-Island do Ik 
patriots like the late Mr. Boutwell. Probably the only piace where | nounee their genial and. efficient postimastel 


there will be any regret at Mr. Devens’s appointment will be in the | know what Mr Haves is go to do to | I 


Massachusetts Supreme Court. Mr. Thompson is a politician whose | Way of curing the evil permanently, a hat 
appointment, nominally a eon ion to the Morton faction, ean | causes which le post Ste toc 1 
hardly cheer them very much, as he was understood last summerto | ventions part of their ofieial duties Mi ' Di bY 
have d ided lear hes toward *reforin within the party As the do vreat a i 4 od wv | 
manufacturer of the fearful and wonderful platitudes of the last Ri work inust be stopped, and 
publican platiorm he cannot be highly commended, but his duties | some conspicuous offender like this get fieient R 
in the Navy Department will not require him to be a master of lan- | official. 
vue Phe departinent needs a therough overhauling vd Wwe 
trust that Mr. Thompson will begin at once Phe newspapers see » Lr eed f (ys ty 
i r diplomatie service rv rather tl ‘ 

The refusal of the President to touch the offices at present, and | out of office and their places distrib 
the all but certainty that there will be no sweeping changes, or in- | €Tho! Noyes, it is said, is to have bie \ 
deed any changes not plainly called for in the interest of the sei Pierrepont is to make room for some + t Londo W 
Vice, and tine solute nad fferenee to *“ elaims” which is Maite sted u th frst Lppo itment, every bod . ’ \ 
at the White House, have been producing a genuine sensation | Ministration must hope tl Oo Mi 
among the politicians, and giving infinite comfort to the larwe body Noves’s qual tions for the pla { riie 
of faithful and bard-werking and poorly-paid officers wl ire to be | but all that the p re \ 
found in every department, and who, under the old system, have sa thiek-and-thin supporter of Mr H 
POW ( e ofa istration with very mueh the nea th his t ‘ ( ote 

t ( I i id under a rational svstem lool OM State \ ns bet tS I 
fol ' ’ i {i the temper \ break up of the othe Whethe1 here = t 
(,ave 1 t 1 tik | eSull which nav be } ted t m LOW ut t] . Vas ces 
the « ‘ “iy ‘ he theory that certain distributions | discussed in Ohio at time ‘ { ; 
of oli e me tT i} ‘ertain States. If Presid reac} We ean tford t ‘ i 
Hay » his plan he will show the world that more vote e miss vho is likely exposed : 
al ad bv letting he « es alone than by makir y new deals his credet vis d Vth is Cy t “ 
that, for instanee, if he wishes to earry Indiana,” instead of. like would be Ld nat tht I , 
General Grant, making ‘Tyner Postmaster-General for this purpose, | CNaracter tor comme - ) 
the best thing to be done is to make Tyner earry the mails safely | bigh that we can sat e Ww sup} nted OS eputatien of 
and cin for a ve or twe Phe wav to *\earry Indiana, ) | looseness with regal ypuy vl t Au s 
hort o make a geod governme! ind this mple deduction — fairly Enzl S eS Sedeu to be 
from the doctrine trust the peopl vith which nobody is more , OBIS eek + hers a more 
familiar then Tyner himself and his chief, Senator Morton dig ind of more euous ab I luties of the 

positic re now 1 ex ( if kelv to pi 

The Rhode Island Republicans are showing some interest in the | one’s qualities to a vel evere test The curious notions with 
question of What ought to be done to the Providence postmaster regard to publie office that have prung up in the last forty 
under the new civil-serviee rul This postmaster is spoken of as years could liv have a better illustration than in the nan 
‘venial and efiicient,” and, to judge by bis recent proceedings, his of the two gentlewen most often spokeo of in connection with the 
gehiality, if it equals his efficiency, must be most alarming. He is | English missior Mr. Frelinzhuvsen and Mr. E. W. Stoughton— the 
hot Merely postmaster, but, as frequently ippens in such cases, is one unusually well titted for such a place by training, temper, and 
also chairman of the State Central Committee. Last week the State position: the other qualified by the fact that he endorsed the 
Convention assembled to make nominations, and it turned out that Louisiana Returning Board and made an argument or two before 


there were contesting delegations from several towns, which of . the Electoral Commission, and so * got Hayes in.” It must be con 


course promised trouble The postmaster. baving evidently fessed unless our minds were somewhat confused on the sub- 
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The new Senate Col ittees ¢ { i ore D ocrats than the 
i i ( (| cd lit » of ‘ CCES t- 

i Y ’ ‘ . as ‘ U! t 

| ( t ( ii : t d hui i 

| | y Ss } ( tl Democrat 

] Pre mr LO lour to three 
Phe ¢ l-servic and Retrenchn iv committe mn) 1} e peen 
yas a_jol Blaine is chairman, and his party col- 
eag a Messrs. Oglesby, Patterson, and Booth, gentlemen 
o pl mbably eould not distantly appro ch th ibject of 
( ( ce reform to one another with straight faces The 
hi Committee, with such Senators as Ferry and Jones of 
Nevada on it, looks as if the Iver dollar of our fathers might 
develop strength ” in it, but it also contains members of anoiher 


sort, Who will probably think twice before substituting silver for 


paper inflation. The Judiciary Committee, containing Messrs. Ed- 

munds, Conkling, Howe, Christianev, Davis, Thurman, and MceDon- 
ald, could hardly be improved. 

Colonel Pe n closed the canvass and * the ¢ by testifving 

lore t ( nmittee that he knew nothi whate er of anv tele 

} ! uf bu Ing governors oO eleetors, and that if anv such 

thi J had bee ) by Ww ek lI men he was ne 2% party to it i]- 

tho » thev were direeted to Gramereyv Park Phe Literary Bu 

reau sa creat seminal idea, but somehow Mr. Pelton managed it 

in such fashion that we doubt if the device will ever be resorted to 


} 4 17 1 1 oa ry) H ‘ } tei ; 
again: but, of course, the floods of information and doctrine it 


spread over the country have fertilized the Democratie soil. Mr. 


signed the chairmanship of the National Committee, 


ispect in considerable disgust. We doubt if anybody in a 

similar position has had as varied an experience, and the variety 

was increased by the operations of the ** Bureau.” In the closing 
} 


filibusters to 


had 


ipty 
Virtua) 


scene Mr. Hewitt was 
the field at their head a 


I ealled on by the 
and he has 


live by 


take vainst the ‘‘ usurper,” 


as much abuse and man who does not 


belittiement aS any 


politics can fairly be called on to bear. The enquiries instituted by 
ld 


the reporters into Mr. 'T eondition re- 
veal the 


eopscious of the blaekne Ss 


ilden’s mental and physical 
fact that he is at present in good health, is apparently un- 
and 


the country. 


baseness of his own character, and 


not without hopes for There are already signs of a 


disposition on the part of some of the Republican papers to admit 
that he has certain redeeming traits. 
: 
The New Hampshire election on Tuesday resulted, as was 


enerally expected, in the victcry of the entire Republican State 
ticket and the election of two if not three Republican 


The new constitution was adopted by a light vote, and under 


Congress- 


men 


it some important changes will go into eftect. 


biennial and to take place in November ; population instead of rata- 


Eleetions are to be 
ble polls is to be the basis of representation; the governor and 
council are not to remove officers for political reasons, but, on the 
other hand, sheriffs, solicitors and registers of probate are to be 
clected; the legislature is not to have the power to authorize towns 
or cities to give or Jend money to corporations; the word “ Protes- 
tant” is to be struck from the Bill of Rights, t 
members of the legislature need no longer be of the “ Protestant 
and the people are not to be taxed for the support 
of denominational schools or institutions. The canvass has been 
this dulness, coupled with the may 


he governor and the 


religion,” 





very dull, and result, 


be taken as a renewed proof that while the public sentiment 
isin favor of secularization in politics, there is no very deep feeling 


of religious oppression anywhere which would cause the humble 
and down-trodden Christian of any sect to glow with hope on hear- 
ing that Blaine had *‘ come out for religious freedom in New Hamp- 


shire.” The newspapers, by the way, make no mention of the re- 


ception of the news of the Cabinet appointments at the Vatican, 


probably from fear of marring the general satisfaction witn unplea- 


t stories. The Pope need expect no better treatment from this 
Mr. 


than he would have had from Grant himself 


Administration 











rho Ipson is a rm enemy of the wretched old man. and as the 
‘ff . 1 ] ’ ] ’ x ) s °s ¥ ’ 
Vriter of a ork on the Papac and the Civil Powel ! 
dil { Ol tiie Native \ Cl l party, in wl th ay 
erats were so anxious to enroll Mr. Hayes during the late ea 
‘ } , , er 
i) 1, may be relied upon to stand in the b h. should the tur 
’ ’ +} in 7 
OU at an Ll CO De OE 
Phe sales of the new United States 4 » J r cent. bends contint 


day, and during the week the Treasury notitied the holders of 


] , } 


=10.000.0C00 more 5.20 6 per cent. bonds that thev would be re- 


deemed ninety days hence, At no time since the 4% pet cent 
bonds were first put on the mi rket has the prospect been so good 


that all will be sold during the present year. The high eredit of 


the Government in the markets of the world is not more favorable 


"Tapas ' \ WtIA . } ew , » | ¢ 
for Treasury resumption of specie payments on or before January 1, 


mt 4 . | or sia _—— a ae Be. ae {* vs , 
1879, than are the foreign-trade figures. These for the first seven 


+] * 4) . , , . , 7 _ 
mouths of the Treasury tiseal vear, or up to Februarv 1, have been 


rendered for ail the ports of the country; and they show, specie i 
cluded on both sides, that the exports exeeeded the imports by the 


sum of $135,000,000, or at the rate of $263,000,000 for the whole vear. 
The excess of exports over in:ports for the first seven months of the 


fiscal year of 1875-6 was $53,000,000, and for 1274-5 852,500,000. 


Nothing, therefore, except gross! mismanagement on the part 


of the Treasury can prevent resumption in gold by the Trea- 


sury Within the allotted time. The price of gold, expressed in 
paper legal tender, fell during the week to 104!,, chietly for the 
reasons just named. Another effort was made during the week to 


effect a coal combination, but it failed, and instead the companies 


have wisely determined to reduce the cost of producing coal and 
seck relief from the depression in the trade by enlarging the con 
sumption of coal in this country, and by devoting attention to the 


export of coal. It is asserted that at present prices our mines can 


successfully compete in all the markets of the world with those of 


any other country. A notable event has been the withdrawal of all 
opposition to the probate of the will of the late Commodore Vander- 
bilt. Still another notable event was the advance by the trunk 
lines of 50 per cent. in Western-bound freight rates, the result of a 
conference of the chief managers of the respective lines. All ae- 
counts agree that these managers recognize the necessity of main- 
taining fair rates and of avoiding war. Silver fell during the week 
to 55d. per ounce in London; and at the close of the week the gold 
value of a United States legal-tender note for one dollar was 
$0.9546; the bullion in a 412%-grain silver dollar would have hada 
gold value of $0.9203; that in a trade dollar had a gold value of 
S0 9371, and that in two halves, feur quarters, or ten dimes, 


SO. 2608, 


Russia is endeavoring to extract a pledge from the Porte 
that it will carry out its reforms within a short fixed period; 
the pledge, in the shape of a diplomatic instrument, to be 
countersigned by the Powers collectively, with the result, in 
case it goes unfulfilled, of doing away altogether with the 
treaty of Paris. Meantime, the reports of increasing military 
preparations on the part of Russia continue to gain ground. 
To Russian exactingness the Porte has replied by another list 
of reforms which it says it is going to introduce, and which, as 
in the ease of the constitution, go considerably beyond Russian 
demands. There is, however, little use in repr 
they will probably never be heard of again. The correspondence 


of the English journals from Bulgaria shows that, in spite of all the 


. } 4 sah . 1, . 2-7 ° 
promises, ho progress bas been made in punishing the perpetrators 
of the * atrocities. The trials before the Commission are mere 


shams as regards their results. and many of the worst offenders are 


is t 
still at large, and still cominitting atrocities, and the temper of the 
Turks is deseribed a8 more ferocious than ever. The reason given 


for the failure of the prosecutions is the very simple 
Mussulman opinion, which is the only opinion for which the 


Government cares, will net suffer 


here and in the foreign markets at the rate of about &1.000.000 per 
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lHE NEW ADMINISTRATION 


during the eanva neurred 
I> ‘ ( rived ie Morton, Cameron, and the like 
t have reneth to disregard, and that we 
eated to four veal more of the régime known as 
(i that is, a weak President, managed for their own 
poses by a Senatorial Ring, or * Group,” as Harper's 
Weekly eal it Phat this was what the manayvers looked forward 
>be seen trom the contempt with whieh they treated 
during the canvass, and the assurance with which 
ed e of their own, from which all mention of the 
id announced that his nomination stood was 
t Lede They evidently counted, too, on a continuance 
othe south from which the country has already 
Heres 1, and on the intepance of the old usurpation ot 
r er by the Legislature, against which the Cinein- 
ystronyly protested. Whether Mr. Hayes was the 
( d dispose of these pret ions, and make good his 
es of ret is What thousands of even those who voted for 

his «le (| 
| ) er, took a most fortunate turn for him after the 
) ( dler and Blaine, if they did not secure his defeat at 
as We elves have no doubt they did, did not secure 
his triumph, and their Returning-Board arrangements, unluckily, 
i" mbenough to bear examination. In faet, ** the Manage- 
the iv at the theatres, blundered and misearried up to 


» Eleetoral Commission met, and Hayes reached the Pre- 


leney not through what the Republican ehiefs had done tor him, 
| rough the refusal of the Cormmmission to look into it. He was 
relieved completely of all obligation to them. 

Phey vht, however, have concealed from the country the faet 

of his emancipation and the overthrow of their supremacy for 
me time after his inauguration, and thus have prevented bis 
( ng an early hold on popular confidence, if they had not been so 
over-confident and indisereet as to attack his selection of his Cabi- 
net at the very first moment. Their shrewdest course would have 
been to let the Cabinet appointments pass with an air of contempt 
or indifference as the harmless diversion of a soft-headed person, 
vhom they would take in hand and teach the ways of the 
place at their leisure. But with singular fatuity they got angry 
over them at once, as signs of insubordination. The unusual 
reference of the appointments to the committees, and Blaine’s 


insolent Senate letting the President know what 
he would be allowed to do with the army at the South, showed 
Haves that had come, and that the Lord had delivered 
the rhe Cabinet appointments were in reality an 
offer of battle and an appeal to the country. They were every one 


speech in the et 


his hour 
into his hand. 


The Nation 


violations of the rules of the game as the Group played it and would 
have it plaved. They meant conciliation of the South, obedience 
to the law, civil-service reform, and general purification. They 
were, too, something almost unprecedented in American polities | 
in this respect: that the persons chosen represented ideas and lines | 


of policy, and not the ** claims” of individuals or localities, as under | 
the old system. Mr. Hayes, after he had made them, could have 
desired nothing better than that they should be at once assailed, and 
this pieee of good luek befell him. The Managers rode headlong into 
the trap. They established beyond question the truth of the charge 


that they looked on the party platform and Hayes’s letter as mere 


forms of words, and that they expected things to go on as before. 
One of the appointments, too, that of Key, excellent as it is on 
grounds of policy is, as regards the Group, an air of remorseless | 


cruelty, and ef having been designed to make their.overthrow con- 
They 


that Evarts and Schurz and Thompson and Sherman and Devens 


might } 


spicuous. 


wssibly hide their defeat by pretending | 


were after all Republicans, though perhaps not of the best kind; | 


but there is no way of disguising Key. He is an “ ex-rebel,” and 
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voted for Tilden and Hendricks. To eonfirm him is, for a Manager, 


‘ ‘ } J , ° } + } rae) 
to pass under the Caudian Forks with a halter rowod his neck 


and the boys laughing at n \fter this what Is the eof prae 


] " 
tical pot 


Nothing could well h 


ius 


ave been more gratifving and ern 

to the President than the quickness with which the public saw 1 

The To 
lhioaret 


alarm, and a burst of 


ihe 


the erisis had come, and rushed to his reference 


the 


approval of the Cabinet, 


support. 
tt 


roduced an instantaneous 


committees p 


which assured him ina single day that 


eountry Was at bis buck. We remember no expres 180 


nearly unanimous as this approval was. From the Republican press 


there was not the slightest sign of dissent, and the worst that any 


Democratic paper bad to say was that he would not sueceed in the 


contiict It thus appeared very learly that the great body of the 
Republican party is really opposed not only to the present use ot 


the civil service for party purposes, and the usurpation of the ap 


pointing of these things there was little doubt 
already 
the policy of military interference and coercion as pursued by Gen 
Nevertheless, it 


robably have most. diffi 


power by Congress 


but that it is opposed to the coutinuance at the South ot 


eral Grant. is 10 dealing with this that President 


Haves will | neet With most 


’ 
atall. Ile is, 


‘uily, 


position among Republicans, if he meets 


says, going to do nothing at the South without the fullest delibera 
tion and enquiry, which is right. There is ove ehange in that 1 
vion which does pot need much thought, and which we are pleased 
to hear that he proposes making at once, and we are the more 


these eolummns for 
Fed 


who 


il 


we mean the ¢learing out fr 


pleased because we have been preaching in 


over seven vears om the various 


eral offices at the South of the class of political adventurers 


have almost monopolized them under General Graut, and the sub- 


stitution either of Southerners of good eharaeter and = standing 


among their own people, or else of Nerthern men whose position 


and autecedents will seeure them social recognition, and enable 


them to exercise a healthful influence on the negroes; for as regards 
the negroes, the Government ought to be an educator and enlight 
ener, and not a souree of evil passions and vain illusions. 

In dealing with the general question of the relation of the Fede 
ral to the State governments, we venture to say that Mr. Hayes will 
succeed in proportion to the degree with which he discards the roll 
ing, philanthropic parases with which the subject has hitherto been 
enveloped, and presents it to the Norther mind in the dry, 1 
nished terms of polities and constitutional law. For instanee—and 
we will cite only one—when people ask him not to be so base as “ to 
abandon the Southern Republicans,” let him enquire in a sober, 
American way what this means. He 
cannot send troops hither and thither tu ** suecor struggling nation- 
alities” or set down-trodden parties on their legs. He can suceor 
nobody except through law. He is not a special Providence; he is 
the President of the United States, or, in other words, the creature 
of law. What, therefore, can he do for a Southern Republican 
under the United States statutes as interpreted by the courts? 
This is the question which should be put to all Southern delegations 
and all Northern orators who maintain that the United States Gov- 
ernment owes some undefined protection to one of the two political 


invar- 


He is not a ezar or a kaiser. 


parties at the South, and possesses some vague right of prescribing 
the exact amount and kind of force which a Southern governor 
sball use in overcoming resistance to his authority. 

This is the only matter, however, in which he is likely to meet 
with much trouble, and in dealing with this and all other problems 
he starts with the inestimable advantage of public confidence. He 
has won his first victory over the enemies of good government ; he 
may be sure of winning as many more as may be necessary as long 
as he believes firmly that the bulk of the people desire before all 
things peace, order, justice, economy, and efficient administration, 
and that the interest in political ebicane is confined to not over half 
a million of the forty millions, and that the o stacles to reform of 
all kinds will disappear like magic when the supporters of abuses 
(as the rowdy said who surrendered to Jackson, after having defied 
the sheriff and his posse) ‘see fight in his eye.” 
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THE LIFE-INSURANCE FAILURES. 


ife insurance in t 


his country has been marked by 


Yes infancy of | 
a comparative freedom from those gigantie swindles of which we 


have so many instances in the history of life insurance in England 
A greit number of our companies have indeed been compelled to 


t, as a general rule, their failure bas resulted move trom 
than from intentional fraud, 
and their assets have proved sutticient to effect the reir 
But 
right fraud and perjury which have recently come to light may well 


suspend, bu 


extravagant and unwise management 


surance of 
their poliev-holders in other eompanies. the cases of down- 
lead us to enquire whether, after all, our life-insuranee management 
is entitled to much eredit on th 


of failures 


SCi 


re of honesty, while the great 


number cannot but direct public attention to their 


Causes 
That the of has 


marked by an extravagance, not to say recklessness, of pecuniars 


management life-insurance companies been 
other 
probably not be questioi ed* by 
t It may 

bad as, our railway management; but 
for To build and to run a railroad 
ot 
aud contracts enter, and which involve the legal rights ot 
It 


have been tolerated in 


will 


expenditure which would not any 


purely financial corporation 


any one well informed on the subjeet. have been no 


worse than, | 
it 
are 


bargains 


erhaps not so 


so, there is less excuse it. 


very complicated operations, into which a great variety 


great numbers of persons besides those immediately interested. 


is in this great complexity of mutual rights, and the difficulty of 
understanding and detining them, that we are to seek for the origin 


the busi- 


which 


But be 


company, 


troubles. 
life-insurance 


of our railways however lar 
of a the 
made up are of the simplest character. 


re 


may 


Il 


ness 


ot 
It consists in receiving 


elements is 
from its poliey-holders certain definite contributions at specified 
times, in safely investing them until wanted, and in returning the 
proceeds to the proper parties according to certain well-understood 
The 


which it can enter are to receive and pay certain sums of money at 


principles. only legitimate contracts of any importance into 
certain times, so that its operations are almost independent of those 
changes in the supply and demand of services and commodities 
which so powerfully affect failway interests. 

The exceptional feature of life insurance is that the mana 
in receipt of an income vastly 


their legal 


have found themselves ereater t 


was necessary to meet obligations, and have not been 


True, 
there is a lega! obligation to return certain balances to the policy- 


held responsible for the manner of expending the excess. 


holders, but this applies only to what is left after paving all 


amount of 


CX- 
limit to the kind or 
the company may incur, the obligation affords no protection 


penses, aud as there is no expenses 
which 
at all against 1 We may readily see how this 
of arisen. 
steady young man, impressed with a feeling of the uncertainty of 
human life, the fact that a company can guarantee him a } 
dol 


at’ 


eckless expel diture. 


great excess income over needs has To the average 


lundred 
lars at his death in consideration of an annual payment of two 
dollars or less seems very surprising. If he has any reason to‘de- 


sire an insuranee on his life, he must feel that his bargain is a ¢ 


ment of its obligation to him, he is too well satisfied to ask for anv- 
thing mofe In this feeling of the poliey-holder we find the exaet 


which has hitherto been set to legislative supervision over the 


The 


of certain premiums, to pay the assured a certain s 


limi 


atlairs of the companies. latter bave agreed, in consideration 


um at a future 


at ad Ulu 


time, and the main object of legislation has been to compel them 


to keep and invest sueh a portion of the premiums as to insure theit 
ability to fulfil this obligation. The balance of their income might 
be squandered in almost any way, not positively fraudulent, with- 


out calling down censure from the law 
ss of the income of life-insurance companies ove 
oblig 


of making provision against very improbable cont 


The great exc 


what is necessary to meet their itions arises from the necessity 
ingencies. The 
policy-holder pays every year a sum to guarantee his company 


against contingencies which might vot arise in a bundred vears, and 





Nation. 
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which have not arisen during the history of lift s 
this country—such, for instance, as an extraordinan I 
mortality or a tall of the rate of interest be Ww i er ¢ 
matter of fact the rate of interest has been s she 
rate of mortali'v among insured lives so ‘ 
p sed mM the tables, that he Woe 1 ¢ ts 
it is by * loading” the premiums, has bn EN 
cent. greater than was really necessa to « 1 rye 
obligations. If we add the ineome from to 
possible that the excess In the ¢ eo Owe ( l . 
be carried to one hundred per ec I 
has really done little more than | 1 eX ‘ 
bad investnents of the companies t 
Which mav range from thirty to fl wer \ 
is not reached the tailure of a company eould o 
eurrence of lmMproba le events. lt nis, « 
ignoranee of the subjeet and T yossil 
umong poliev-holders, we tind a te 
not expeet human nature to be pro Phe os : 
but the few larger companies (and it i 
should be entirely exeepted) has been mustiv s 
for custom as demoralizing as expens l ’ 
sions are paid to agents and ranne 
while the richer companies ha ’ 
showy offices without regard to expr | 
pew and small companies sutfer so severe , 
have entered the lists but for the exces e op 
charged to guarantee against eont ‘ R \ rene 
believe, a new ¢ MmMpanyvy Has LO erp 
premiums during a vear or two 
hus, the very measure which s ‘ 
the poliey-holder has indireetly prove { 
demoralization 
We doubt if there is anv other 
the advocates ot pate nal cove t s 
in this. One point on which experts ) y 
nen rarely apply for life insurance on their own mot 
ilways wait for the solieitation of an age \\ 
arguments, they do not know that they bh to 
the mathematieal cost of what thev cet alarze per y 
trouble of convineing them: ino words, that a eo 
did not employ agents could afford to ¢ th 
per cent. more insurance tor the sa l 
their deliberate judgment to do t t 
nuinber of them suffer their policies st 0 
ments. The number of policies whi ( 
in the ease of all the smaller eompanie 8) 
entire number issued that any conside mot f the 
companies, founded upon the idea t g 
the business of providing ft t eS | S 
inadequate. It would be nearer the truth t rard t 
zations for trying to persuade each he ( ) 
man in the eountry to pay onee in his lite honey for: co of 
which, after mature consideration, he Car feed himseih in tit 
Under these « 1s et t Toa ( 
destruc of comp SV Lis ( ) f 
ful a rate 1S lt the ( to t Co \ ( 
happen hie If not. itis only be a pore 
tem otne jh OlIsS tt eal STOW I v i ’ 
To ike } }) l prove there 1 is ) ; ‘ 
chartering of new companies which d ot hold out at hnable 
prospect 0 eing less expensive tl the older o Phe case 
one in whieh competition, instead of being ‘the life of trade,” i 
the destruction of good management If the competitio were 
directed towards furnishing the most insurance for the least money 
while still keeping up the legal reserve, it would be heaithy, but it 
direction would have to be the opposite of that now take | 
every man were well aequainted with the subject, and tad h 


the gy insured, this would 


advisability of get 


ayy 








' Thre qu would then 
nt 10 eaply As a 
vl ! ke] to } 
t rule, our voung me 
! rnothing about the w 

} Dus Anew com 

1 rye achinery for reaching the 

come to maturity, and thei 
hh exp »with which thev bring 
to} vel terms which they offer to 
ol t i i] provisions which eould now be 


hould be chartered or allowed 
the 2 nsuring less than 100,000 lives each 
A rather simple and effective 


to prohibit official examiners of companies from 


r repot pulls. and to make it their duty to 
erything the latter ought to know respecting the 
of management of the companies to premiums 
rest pon the manner in which a company 
ome, if made with any regard to 
( t be other e than beneficial. In a word, the 
hich are thrown in the way of those companies 
of management exceed their death-losses the 
better rt moral life insurance. 


PHE BROPILERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS. 


I 


| IAT 1 t strike of the locomotive engineers of the Boston 
@ Railroad | ended in the complete and utter dis- 

com! nost powerful trades-union in America is matter 
of publi tulation. It was the fifth movement of the kind, 
il uti oin the same souree and earried on by the same 
tem of ta , Which had taken place within six months. With 
po ly ¢ ption all of the four preceding strikes had been 
SLICK two most recent and noticeable of them, that on 


the N J Central last autumn and that on the Grand Trunk 


in Dees . bad been brilliantly successful... Thev were, too, all 
of th art system, anda system which actually threatened to 
take the control of the train movement of the railroads out of the 


hands of th vporations owning them, to put it in the hands of 


the office e Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 

The * uF ” policy, if sueh it may be called, of this associa- 
tion dates { 1 about three vears back Up to that time its ob- 
jeets had been of a social and benevolent character, and in these 
resp rs to have done some very good work. It was an 


organi » which any respectable locomotive engineer could 
get admitted inculeated principles of sobriety and self-respect, 


nd through it a certain provision was made in cases of destitution 


arising from the sickness or death of its members. In 1873 it in- 
cluded merous divisions about six thousand engineers; it 
was looked mn with favor by the railroad corporations, and it 
seemed to be the effort of those controlling it to encourage a feeling 
of com est and good-will between employer and employed. 
The whol inery of the organization was, however, one which 
admitted ¢ y easy perversion to other ends. It needed only 

» fal hands’ of demagogues; and this was almost sure 
ult tt pen. It did happen early in 1874. 

Up of the panic of i873 the locomotive engineers of 
this co lmost every one else connected with railroads, 
had ycomplain. It was with them harvest time all the 
yea could not be found to supply the 
det vid d the rapidly-increasing number of trains 
on ol tio: lent wages were bigh and rising. 
Indeed of engineers kept going up until it 

S200 r. Then came the general railroad 
collapse, i with it measures of economy-and reductions of pay. 
These, was vatural enough, when it came to their tura, the engi- 
neers re ed. and in resisting them they no less naturally bethought 
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themsel of the Brotherhood eould but ( ba 
tric inion whieh should practic We all the co tent 
tive encineers of the countrs cht well hope to be ab 

rs of the situation and te heir own term Few 





ple whe have had no pr 


rood grounds this hope rested. Nine persons 


ictical expericnee in operating a railroad 
can realize on what 
out of ten who talk of railroad strikes have a vague sort of general 
b | 


idea that almost anv one who understands a loeomotive could run 


one on any given railroad. As well might any one who las a smat- 
of seamanship undertake to pilot a vessel into any and every 
harbor. <A railroad is a very complicated concern. It is almost 
made up of curves, grades, crossings, switches, and sidings: it is 
operated on a most complicated schedule, and it is buoyed and bea- 
eoned from end to end with targets, signals, and whistling-posts, not 
one of which can be safely disregarded. A competent engineer must 
be familiar with every in and out of his track; and, while running at 
forty miles an hour with his hand on the throttle-lever, must know 
exactiv where to look for each signal and how to read it at a glance. 
To one not accustomed to the work, the rapid approach to a great 
city on a locomotive inthe night is almost appalling. You seem to 
plunge forward into a darkness made visible by the glare of the 


head-light: while, amid the myriad lamps of streets and houses, you 


trv i 


n vain to distinguish the lanterns which tell the engineer that 
] 
i 


Swit 


i and drawbridge are right, that the crossing is clear, that the 
station is open. All these he picks out as if by intuition, and all 
these a novice, no matter how much he may kaow of a locomotive, 
must learn before he ean take his place. When, therefore, the en- 
vineers of a great railroad —a railroad the running of whieh can on 
no account be stopped for even a diy—strike work in a body, it is 
with the corporation which operates it much as it is with a man 
who drops from paralysis. All this the locomotive engineers of the 
country know well enough, if those who travel behind them do not; 
and they knew it just as well in 1873 as they do now. 

It was not long after the panic of that eventful year that the in- 
evitable collision came. It was brought about in consequence of a 
reduction of wages on the leased lines of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
west of Pittsburgh—those worked by the Pennsylvania Company. 
The engineers refused to accept it, struek, and appealed to the 
Brotherhood for its support. A man named Wilson was then a 
the head of the organization, who had the good sense to see that it 
could not live in hostility to the railroad companies, and would 
soon make itself a publie nuisance by a reckless use of its danger- 
ous power. The Brotherhood accordingly refused to countenance 
the strike, and after a time it broke down. Chief-Enginee: 
Wilson, however, was unable to sustain himself; the war party 
was in the ascendant, and, at the next election of officers, he was 
thrown out and P. M. Arthur was installed in his place. represent- 
ing the new aggressive “‘ striking ” policy. The Brotherhood now 
numbers some 13,090 members, and possesses an accumulated fund 
of about $500,009. Itis controlled by three salaried officers who 
have their headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, and whose power, for 
the time being, is practically absolute. They cannot, it is true, 
nominally order strikes; but nevertheless Mr. Arthur’s recent 
assertion in Fanueil Hall, that he had only to raise his hand to stop 
every railroad running out of Boston, was no vain boast. During 
a day or two he undoubtedly could have done it. Outwardly the 
Brotherhood never organizes strikes; it even professes to disap- 
prove of them. All it does ‘s to consent to them; but its consent 
carries with it the support of the whole order, with atl its funds and 


influenee over individuals, while without its consent a strike is 


practically impossible. If made, the order will crush it out at 
once by supplying men to fill the strikers’ vacant places. The sys- 
tem is, therefore, ingeniously contrived to give power and to evade 
responsibility for its use. Nominally, the Brotherhood is still a 

cial and charitable institution, exerting its infinence in favor of a 
better understanding between the railrvad corporations aud their 
employees ; practically, as now managed, it is a powerful machinery 
for demoralizing railroad employees, organizing strikes, and reu- 
dering them effeetive at the cost of the public. 





% 
: 


The Bo mand Maine trike iS peculiar in only one resp 
for the first time the rights of the community were in that ¢ 
dand brought emphatically to the front The State Board 
of Railroad Commissioners intervened, and took the ground that, 
s respects its railroads, the publie has rights paramount to thos 
of either corporation or emplovees, and those rights have got to le 


respected, It is certainly very curious that this position had nevet 


been taken by any public officers before. The presence of 


of the e 


sto it 


t, assuming the burden mtest in the 
ntly took both partic 
indeed, 


aad formidable opponen 
complete] | \ 


trikes had, become of late so common 


the people of the country, with characteristie good-nature, 
Berar 


seemed actually to have be had no right 


in to conclude that they iu 
in the matter; that a band of discontented railroad emplovees had 


nd 


and travel in order to settle 


to abandon trains, block railroads, ; 
trade 
trifling dispute over wages, or heurs of labor, or 


That 


a sort of common-law righ 


parals ze the wh 


le movement of 


Some 


systems of 


promotion this should have been so is a singular illustra 


tion of the ive privilege which 


labor DV 2 BONE OT Cael 


i I > 

popular consent here enjoys over eapital. The engineers did 
aus a matter of com and without thought of being cha 

lenged in the doiug, what no railroad corporation has ever 
dared even to hint at. It .is almost amusing to think of the 
publie indignation which would have been exeited had the 
greatest “railroad king” the country ever saw—Scott or Vander- 


bilt 


(without any idea, 


neer Arthur said 


ay, of the significance of what he was 


dared to stand up and say what Chief-Engi 


by the w 


saying) the other day in Roston. What board of directors ever 
dared to suggest the idea of meeting the Granger movement by a 


strike?) What railroad ever stopped running because it had a 


fc ] » 


hands 
Yet in six months the 
of dispute, had actually stopped four railroads; its head official 
tke the grass fifth, and 


to bring to a standstill every 


quarrel on , and to stop was the shortest way out of it 


Brotherhood, to settle some tritling matters 
grow ” over a 


Was now threatening * to in 


publicly boasted of his power lilroad 
running in and out of one of our largest cities, if so doing was neces- 
And 
there was some ¢ tion to be made between such a threat 
Mr. P. M. At i i 


+ t ' +1 1 } ' ra raven 
thirteen thousand engineers. 


sary to secut sult. yet the public seemed to think 


ComM- 
Engineer of a Brotherhood ot 


Jay Se 


ipg from hur, Chiet- 
itt, we will sav, 


\ | ord- 


month 


gnd Cornelius 
the representative of ten times as many miilions of dollars. 
ingly, Mr. Arthur w an 


s allowed to do o1 average once a 
sent in less 
the Lands cf the 
country into those of a receiver. It certainly, therefore, was high 
time that Mr. Arthur and his Brotherhood received a plain intima- 
tion from some quarter that the 


what, if attempted, wor than twenty-four hours 


1 


its railroad out of strongest corporation in the 


community had an interest in his 
have 


At any 
the matter has assumed such magnitude, and the best way of guard- 


proceedings. They have received this at last; but we some 


reason to suppose that the struggle is not yet over. 


rate, 


ing against these strikes is a question of such importance, and is 
how exciting so much attention among railroad men, that we pro- 
pose to devote another article to it in our next issue. 


‘ HISTORY REPEATING ITSELF. 


sth of August, 1856, as 


the Forty-fourth Congress adjourned on the 4th instant, wit 


TUE Thirty-fourth Congress adjourned on the 


ing passed the Army Appropriation Bill, owing, in each case, to a restri 





tion on the use of the troops to which the Senate would not consent, but 
which the House insisted upon In 1856 the Senate was Dem itie by 
large majority, the House Republican by a bare majority ; in the e Con- 
gress, as everybody knows, these condi S we exactly reversed 
precedent, therefore, was a Republican precedent, but, strange to say 
the recent debates no Republican in either House referred to it except 
try to break the force of it after the Democrats had | wht it forw 
Thus when (March 3) Senator Kernan had remarked cent was a | 
passed by the [louse in the davs of the Kansas trouble in which it w S| 


vided that the Army should not be used in Kansas,” 


‘“* Will the Senator from 


New York, before he takes his seat. state what be- 
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like ! } ~ ' \ . 
, " , 1] R ‘ 
, t a 1 \ kk 
1 ‘ i Llouse ! 
14 Rep , ‘ 
| fis | s \ fn 
th | 1 end of i \ 
Wit | ret f the prov an j 
pared Ww ft | 
| } thy m 
Wwe were fo! aden »>remal I ht \ I 
tl \ land d 1 thre in ’ 
[Sot Wi weim l 1 i re 1 
vality of the measure which might = x 
takable pr tv < Ler t 
) t I value f every voter Verv few ‘ 
th ! 1 x LS ! Vt t 1 ‘ 
gress, so ft ve hia discuss party rather \ 
e end of tv vears. Yet Mr. Shert i \ ios 
phens have survived to represent 1] . 
prov i, had thev | t } 
ess t \ ia } ss, a Is | \ 
‘ , ving lab 
Bet pron ling anv f \ 
x f tl wo riders ¢ \ vA 
tion in 2856 was briefly this : the Adn stration w 
upon the people of Kansas a cod Za k Ws 
north of Mason 1 Dixon’s lit Lw | 
Rutlian legis! : it had dispersed | x s 
through Col. Ss er and his dra . 
Ire State n 1Wwel eh \ ! ] 
infam harge to the Grand Jury l f 
hates ti House « Ul ft) i t i \ | 
tive, Ju al, and Ex e A 1} 
m v should be drawn eX ses t \ 
‘treason “cases had be s pa 
similar prosecutions Bu Was 1 r 
ul nt t e Armv Ay b was 
Chis was first off lbvy Mr. B l J e 2 
Sherman's was yp! 1 t t iM x vas ft : ‘ 
il d was passed with t \\ 
pent sf i Im Vas rr ‘ \ i 1 . 
by Mr. Penning of New Jk < 
C t { The xt of |’ } wa =f 
That no part of the military force of the United States for the supp: 














fw ippropriitions are made by this act shall be« mploved in aid 
enforcement of anv enactment of the body claiming to be the Territ 
Legislature of Kansas, until such enactment shall ha been aflirmed 1 
approv. d by Congress ; but this proviso shall not be so construed as to pr 
vent t ssident from employing there an ade m foree, bu 
shall be his duty to employ such force to prevent the invasion of said Terr 
tory by armed bands of no1 sidents, or any ot! | f t 
ucting or claiming to act posse comilat inv | rin r 
tory in the enforcement of any such enactments, and to prot : 
and property therein, and upon the national highways leadin aid Ter 
ritory, from all unlawful searches and ires: andit shall be his fur 
duty to take efficient measures to compel the 2 rm ind withhold all 
arms of the United States distributed in or t lerritory in purs 
of any law of the United States auchorizing the distribution of arms to ti 
States an. Territories, 
This, asthe 7 that dav served he IP l free te « 
} t ver ! putting down a shadow of 
resistal i Gro ment or any Cl f ¢ gress The 4 ! 
Was f Cong 1 night toad it 1 Ul berritoria: enactme 
Is <toenf t \ similar right is 1 
t l : the \ ( plit, and w i 
ro s s 
That irt the money appropriated by this act, nor any mone 
heretofo riated, shal be applied te the pay, subsistence, or tran 
} rta . | as I t ( lorem] oved, im Support f 
tine ] i ran ; a. oe o1s.i Packard to be Governor { t 
Nor si inv of said money be applied in support of 
1c to be the Legislature of said State, presided « 
I tiv by L. A. Wiltz and Louis Bush ; nor of the two bodies claim 
uid | over respectively by C. C. At 
im: nol he claim of Thomas C. Manning 
S Sup iid State; nor in support of thi 


el f John T. Lu i} and associat's to be the Supreme Court of said 
of the execution of any process in the hands of the United 
: said State issued in aid of and for the support of any 


neu 
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R ’ ’ 1 
: ' 
i \ th { 
I than f met than ten 
i t} ! 
} \ in t 
| 
il im | ) 
\ beer nvo {to vi ite the w and 
l i t i ! | t teal 
TT rely iberty b becn 
, ] reho . i 
ren resp is to their eall 
1 ! im i "1 fauthority 
- in i I of the urd of the 
th ' iv Stat We see the halls otf 
i? n State tt t f the Revolu 
s rt uled | surpers, and the 
i l Gover 1e1 
l peaking for the Republicans 
ir. G d ring it unconstitutional and 
Mr. | vent far as to assert that In Lod [1856], 
l t invin rela ito the State l'er- 
‘ it eba vou W find tha e Den ! S 
: ' ft) 1? 7 tT? Y ft + 
i Lie} itis In ireument ¢ t 
i Wew { re e remil im that Mi 
1 (.] a6 Sob) that is Inoral treas md Mr 
oy re“as i thus pass apy ° 
\ > | n =s i hem that h Lith dm nt 
Mr. B ! ral Was stealin Democrat 
1(M h 4 rie issulmptior Vv Congress of 
\ oF lent of the United 
{ = S l Ss & Wits mm aan 
f Fess he right of the Executiv 
| \I + Georgia (July 24. 1856). ** did 
\ itrol the P1 lent in the manunet 
President being ¢ muander-in-Chief of the Army, the 
And Senat Douglas said (August 7, 1856): 
\ \ j xecution of rtain laws rhe 
} 1) ! / execution the lay ind 
. ‘ 1 from doing so 
P t ‘ ol h irgument te ) iwainst the 
| f i856 and 1877, but t W W i 
ive exchang ews in the interval \t the earlier 
pin ! ng the Republicans either in or 
Mi Carre ey i! 1} /] ) cle l red the wv Wwe l 
v first } i by the Hous ind the re- 
d 1) y oa point well t ken ! i 
baal Free Kar that t peculiar power over 
ns le v the Cons tion in the House of Representa- 
pul ‘ t! lous separation of the appropriating 
ing powe t is to preserve that counterpoise of 
il to stitu ! berty and that ‘‘if the Senate had 
i 1} r-Ruffians in Kansas protect themse lves for the 
instead of holding the bayonets of the Federal troops 
the Free-State settlers,” the expense and trouble of an 
iid have been sa 1 the country (n even greater authority 


record of tl 


Spec 
l. **it is not merely on to-day 


made this defence of the House 


ve Republican party on this 
h delivered Aug. 7 tl 


L 


and on this ger 


amendment 





ial provision 1 character identical with the bill itself 
ipprop! n to defray the expenses of the army of 

I ear, and necessarily contemplates the charact 
S] in which the army is to be employed. — 
Congr nd not the President of the United States has 
lestinat and employment of the army in all these 
Kither t hibition must be continued in the bill and so 





irmay will be employed to enforce these ati is laws 


it and to abrogate them has failed. This attempt 
de.” 


approvingly printed in full, had 


\ vy of the United States not to be employed as a 


, iws of the conquerors of Kansas.’’ ‘Twenty vears 


effect of its teachings that Mr. Banning, of 


vas almost discussing a novel theme when he de- 
f his spec to ‘*the object of our Army.” He charged 
e high position of the defenders of the country 


Nation. 
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reig na Gomestic Loes, it been used as a } ( ler the 
Tr the Att ‘ Cr : te { 1 Siat Who ms nov thre 
mma ‘ l cl l Army i ! sow “as i era es 
Lbyect t sy ilreadyv refet e beg te i President 
1 I t ij l i / d 8s, to Ut f 
I lislat ha Sout ca ina 
I mere fact in this case that the army is ed to be emploved 
to execute alleged laws in Kansas is enough t a presumption tiat 
those laws are e} wrong in principle or > of constitutional 





authority, and ought not to be executed The ry of Kansas, 





though not a State, is, or ought to be, neverrheless a civil community, 
will republican system of government. In other words, it is de 
jure, and ought to be de fueto, a Republic—an American Republic, 
existing under and by virtue of the Constitution o he United States 
If the laws which are to be executed there are really the statutes 
of such a republican government, then those laws were made by the 
people of Kansas by their own voluntary act. According to the theory of 
uur government, these laws will be acquiesced in by that people, and ex 

cuted with their own consent against all offenders, by means of civil police 


without the aid of the army of the United States The army of the United 





States is not a mere institution of domestic police; nor is it a true or proper 
function of the army to execute the domestic liws of the several Siates and 
Territories. Its itimate and proper functions are to repel foreign inva- 


insurrection of the native Indian tribes I 
ot long ago, when a proposition to emplo the stand 
ited States as a domestic } id have been universally 


1 plot, darklv contrived in 1 


Shon ane suppress 

ind that 
irmy of the I 
dl hou ced as a 


ne Was, 
ice We 
velation of 


premature re 


chambers of conspiracy, to subvert the liberties of the people and to ove: 
throw the Republie itself . If Tam to choose between upholdi a 
laws 7 my part of the Republie which eaunot be maintained without a 





standin trmy, or relinquish ng the laws themselves. IT qive vp th ws aft 
by whomsoerer made, and by whater authority: t ther our svs 
»vernment is radically wrong, or such laws are ist, unequal, 

rnicious If the founders of the Constitution had be teld 

that within seventy vears from the day on whieh th had laid s | 
foundations, and raised its majestic columns, a standin irmy would have 


cessary and indispensable merely to execute 


heen found ne 


they would have turned shuddering away from the massive despotism wh 
they had erected.” 
One more quotation from Mr. Seward, and we have done. In reading 


e} quent and statesmanlike words, one can easily 


disappomntnent which his defeat at ¢ 
] How exactly this passage fits the case 


ans ol] 


publi that tim 
distracted States at the South 

We are told that law 
the Territory of Kansa 
peace nd execute th i 
p wrt of the Inv stig thing Committee, 
filled with details of invasions, robberve 


and order will be lost and anarchy will prevail in 
if the army be not emploved there to keep the 
rritorial laws Look, I pray you, through this 

drawn out to the le qth of 1,20 WATIOS, 
. mobs, murders, and confi o 
tions, and tell me in the ahseve? of martial 


sethan th 


what anarchy could happ nr, 
chy which has marked its establishment in the 
lerritory 2 Ans rime, still further, what measure of anarchy would re 
coucile, or ought to reconcile, Amer:can citizens to a surrender of constitu 
tional liberty in any part of the Republ ec? Answer me, further, what is 
that measure of tranquillity and quiet that a republican people ought to 
seck or can wisely enjoy [t is not the dead quiet, the stagnant tranquil 
submission to usurpation and despotism, but it is t 


au woe anda 


litv of coward] just so 


much of peace, quiet, and tranquillity as is consistent with the preservation 
of constitutional liberty It would be a hard alternative, but, if the Senate 
should insist on foreing on me, or on the people 1 represent, the choice t 


tween peace under despotism or turbulence with freedom, then T must say 
promptly and fearlessliv, Give me so much of safetv as Lean have and vet 
remain a freeman, and keep all quiet and all safety beyond that for thos 
who are willing to be slaves.” 








\ 


THE LATEST SPECIMEN OF FRENCH POPULAR LITERATURE. 
Paris, Feb. 23, 1877. 

T is with much reluctance that | undertake to-day to speak of a work 
| which is much read and commented on—* L’ Ass wnmoir,’ ls Emile Zola 

M. Zola bas not been much heard of, in spite of a former work-—‘ Les 


Rougon- Macquart, histoire naturelle et sociale dune famille sous le second 
Under tl 


and Macquart was not very different 


Empire.’ ‘name of Rougon was disguised the name of Rouhe 
from Mocquart, a name well ki 
read without much j 
After the 


Commune, for which the 


winder the Empire. I confess having 
analysis of the manners of the Second Empire 


f the war, after Metz and Sedan, after the 


of the 
Empire will be held partly responsible, as the long imperial rule had 


tended to instincts in the 
Zola’s criticism seemed to me very pale 

thing than Sedan, the return of the de- 
throned emperor to England, bis melancholy death—sadder than the death 
of Napol ‘on Ll. at St 


inventive as well as more impressive than the petty combinations of a novel- 


levelop all the lower populace of Paris, M 


Can any novelist imagine any- 


more terrible the surrender ai 


Helena ? The poetic justice of Providence is more 


ist. M. Rouher may himself have read with disdain the ‘ Rougon-Mac 
the t 


the wounds which he has received from 


quart’: lim imbelle sine ictu of a cheap novel is nothing compared to 


fortune. I remember him, in his 


gilded uniform as Minister of State, at the tribune of the Corps Législatif, 


- 
E 
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when the wl Chamber hung upon | words : when was tene neig 3 1 rtal \ t 
t s the Emperor's } ithpu ! by Frane | ‘ ! 1! 
" 1; 0 e was lL by kings a rs. N | 
. ew 1, and his m | kK Is Wanting \ ro wit 
< t ve with his =\ leag soft Left 
j v hier f f{ re ins \ France t i t 
ent ry ( trangwe tnan fict i \ poet l } ‘ 
eno n Pari nd it isa pity that our great poet, Victor Hugo ld be | ' . 
now nyplet ees is to be no] ver able to pr ‘ t ( \ . 
wl h make the hight and sl it i men and things The lof M / " elu 
n ( ulled a poetical one at nes to the ] s , < vell | \ ‘ 
vy work, ‘ L’Assommoir,” pretends to be a photograph of t n ers | t \\ 
ple. but T feel embarrassed to tell j } its simplicity t isso. ! { 
[ must, however, make an cffort and try to make it presenta 1 \ ¢ \ 
woman in the country is de hed and tak to Pa vam i ‘ | 
Laut Gervaise (such is the name of the heroine) | tv | it | | 
Lautier is not fond of wor ind the small mén falls into “ f ( f ‘ 





and himself still possess, goes away with the trunk vl aband (i I t 
with her tw ttle o1 Gervaise 1 t Woman of courage x 1} 
lress ; sl} in work, { does work bravely I] hy Sus tis \ 

f adm ¢ rs (a man w ? 1c pl i ‘ ( : ¢ Aly 
yj rs I tharry Let nd t i he il ) | hildi il 
S deaf f Is propo 1 for a long time, but fin ef thin 

t Ig i itil MW e than VE | > ipl i I l ! 
Her vn, and thev both hay vings ; ft V are happy ‘ il 
Sy f there ] } ne ! SiVe ! rory illil s t i I . r 
some comical episodes in this first part. ‘The mint of the wedding of p, W 
tl queur Coupeau and of Gervaise is as amusing a L ple tthe P . \ (i moves Is t 
Royal. There are some disgusting parts also, which serve as a preparation | ** Las } i 
for the second part of the book. Gervaise finds the woman with vy m Lat \ \ ! 
tier, her first lover, ran awav, in a laundrvy-boat on the river : the twe ) letest . 
men ficht like cannibals ind Gervaise f) es her rival with het TWN , Ww it 
amidst the applause of all the washerwomen read the new 

But what shall I say of the second part of the work ? After a short | « sts, In t : t ° 
period of happiness the Coupeau ménoge is doomed to a series of misf rious characteristics of \ 
tunes. Coupeau falls from a roof under the very eves of his wife; she were a great vs tie s s 
takes care of him and saves him, but he comes out a different man from his | 5 » Some 
long and terrible illness, either on account of the effect of the cerebra ck vorking no had 1 . 
or of the habits of idleness which he contracts, the disgust he has aequired | ba t N | 
for his danger us work, and the positive fe ar With which wil sptres him ic ne Wig but } Les 
becomes indolent, lazy, and finally he drinks The woman strucg j | wl Possess ’ 
with destiny ; she would prefer good to evil; she is naturally honest, she istic theor vare R 
works like a slave, and cheerfully, too Her husband is to her an object of | always Q \ 
pity at first. He drinks wine . } the : 
aimable.” It cannot be denied SC! 1 | TI : j 
of the gradual debasement of ( m sink | serv \ : 
slowly, like a drowning man eXtl n | es 
of all his better feelings, the growth of his repulsive sensualisin are de- | Would | v be : 


scribed with a curious power. But the case of the drunkard is, after all, a | by his y ‘Tf this ist 





very common one ; his history can be written beforehand, like the history | I cannot } \ 

of any quadruped or reptile. What is more « Ln rig f the | 

nal is the gradual debasement of the heroine, n an artisti Comn thie \ 
point of view (there can be art in the most | this part « ter? . 
‘L’Assommoir’ is the most curious. Gervaise, so full of irage at first, | where tl 


so naturally good and honest, becomes in the end the victi f fat ; as the F 
cumstances—thie laziness of her husband, who prevs upon her, and drinks you W tht A cit j na 
all her savings, the wretched company she is obliged to see, the bad ins ts | the st extra pel 

which form her only atmosphere. She gets disgusted with « \ t! West t 


with her husband, who is the most contemptible of men—with t! | this { { { sin 


of her husband, composed of the worst people. She is tired work, tired 

of Paris, tired of her low, dirty surroundings, tired of life She falls finally | every day t V 4 

into a sort of apathy. Her own husband brings back to her her first lover people, \ ( 

Lautier, whom he meets habitually in the drinking-shops of t ‘ rte tions ss, t ri} ers 1 wi the villain 
Lautier is well dressed, he has soft manners, he does not swear; he isa shrewd ll t S tion, W the cruel 

and cold villain, who makes his living at the expense of his friends, m words, 1 prof . the coward under the m 
or female. He soon makes himself at home in the Coupeau family. He is fort . be said of the workingmen ; the blouse d 
useful ; he offers to pay for his board ; he eats at the table where he n | < ron] hearts of ruffians. of drunkards he moralist would 

meet Ais children, and affects a sentimentality wl s not in his heart y Jirtues wort Pr admiration a 


Alas ! can I go any further, and must I unravel the last horror of this | ration. M Z s tr lelineates vaguely a good, an u 
work ? Gervaise, degraded in her own eyes, is now like a body wit ta]} ' i blacksmith, w timidly in 


soul. She lives, as it were, from day to day, and often talks to one of her nate Gervais i} rs very seldom, and the noise of : 
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hat { { unps, of idiots, of beasts of bot! ring on it powers which it cannot exercise, or affecting the rights of tl 
his painful drama. 1 have quit | States. And T suggest that this can be easily done in the way proposed, 
dissecting } nd I} ft. Wi 
Mcadit LA Bostox, M 
nd disgust ; and st I t oe oF ow meine we 
What did th ae WARNING TO BRAZILIAN EMIGRANTS. 
\y of republican ‘ ne% (ay | Lo THE Eprror or THe Nation ; 
\W) \ “ meof a gen \ nw! his fed Str: The attractive exhibit of the Brazilian Empire at the Philadel 
re. if thi terature lms no her obieet than t photo- phia Exposition last summer, and the recent visit t the United States of 
[ cannot answer these question the Brazilian Emperer, whose activity and enterprise have left a singularly 


favorable opinion of bis good qualities, seem to have created no slight 
sensition as to the power and wealth of his country. During all this time 
the p Wspaper and periodical press of the United States has teemed with 


glowing reports of the ‘‘great South American Empire.” ‘* our South 


Correspondence. 


-- = American sister,” and of ‘* Dom Pedro, the Yankee emperor,” from which 
REVIVE THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE, have grown impressions largely extravagant and erroneous, and productive 


of some very serious results. Tlardly a vessel from the States arrives in 
| | i | Lil NATION ! > . F ° ° . 7 
Rio de Janeiro that does not bring some one in search of employment— 
> 





Sir: Lagree with you in your statement in your last issue of the urgent young men, generally, to whom Brazil appears a sort of ‘ Great West,” 
need of chau in our method of deciding Presidential elections, a change | where qualification, energy, and ability may easily find them good posi- 
Wien only | brought about by a Constitutional a nendment. The tions and quickly-earned fortunes. But instead of stepping at once into 
‘ f the Joint Commission taking from Congress the power tor these good positions, they meet at the very beginning all the difficulties 

abtru ons es an enormous political power. to the obscure | that were found at home, besides a large number peculiar to all foreign 
party hacks to m the supervision of elections is usually entrusted ; a | countries, and, in a much larger degree, to Brazil in particular. 
| Ww! would be dang is ia the most stable and orderly communi- The language, laws, religion, and customs of the country are all differ- 
ty, and is perfectly intolerable in the presert condition of a considerabl ent from those at home ; and for a person who has never, alone and unaided, 
part of the Umon. Some revising power more efficient than the State ex- | come in contact with a foreign people, it is hardly possible to estimate 
ecutive must be found or our elections will be a farce. The question is properly the difficulties which these differences present. A person un 
where to find it, and here again the action of the Commission is instructive. | a quainted with the Portuguese language is not only utterly helpless in 
‘To our surprise and mortification we have found the Supreme Court of the | Brazil, but is a constant and unmitigated bore to those of his ¢ untrymen 
United States qu nfit for such a charge. It is true that the election was | who do speak it. With a knowledge of the French he may pass, after a 
peacefully settled, and that the gi neral ground of decision—the inability | fashion, in three or four of the largest cities, but outside of these he is a 
of Congress to enquire into the clection of members of another body—was | helpless as if he were in Central Africa. Even with a knowledge of Portu- 
ufficiently sound Jaw to command the general approval of lawyers. But | guese, ignorance of the customs of the country is not only a constant em 
the folly of its treatment of disqualification by oflice was apparent ; and | barrassment to him, but often a very serious one in his business or pro- 
the regulirity with which it divided on party lines has so injured its | fessional oce ypations, whatever those may be 
reputation and its influence that if is not likely to be again resorted Moreover, the well-qualified man is not always the one who gets the pre 
to for such a purpose, Moreover the election showed equally plainly | ference. This is true in any part of the world, but it is doubly true for 
the danger of leaving such questions to the judiciary, the executive, srazil, lere preference is due much more to protection than to ability. 
or the legislature of the several States. Where, then, shall we turn ? | This word ** protection” has a peculiar signification in Brazil. A mere 


There is a body upon which such a duty would naturally fall, a body com- | boy, just from one of the colleges of the capital, and who probably never 


posed of men of more than average ability and character, and whose deci- | saw (much less knows how to use) an ordinary railroad transit, by the pro- 


sion, if partisan, would not injure the influence of either branch of our | (ection of some influential person has ninety-nine chances to get employ- 


Government. That body is of course the Electoral College. By the un- | ment as a civil engineer where an American from the States, standin: 
fortunate Twelfth Amendment it is debarred from exercising its due pow- | his own merit, would have one chance. Only those foreigners who have 


ers, as it is required to meet piecemeal in the several States, so that it | well-established reputations are likely to get employment without this pat 
never acts as an organized unit: and the time that Congress has fixed for | ronage, and even a well-known man would have his reputation and ability 
its decision does not allow opportunity for due deliberation. But these limi- | called in question if he should come here in search of employment. 

tations were passed under conditions of travelling which no longer exist. Of the large number of Americans who have removed to Brazil within 


They can be altered, and the Electoral College can again play a valuable | the last twenty years only three of them have made anything like a fortune, 


part in our political system. If it is allowed to meet as an organized body | while a few others have contrived to get along. None of these successful 


the qualification of its members would be its first and principal considera- | men, however, came out as adventurers, but under contract or with clear 
tion ; but if insanity or death should remove either of the party nominees, | ideas of what they were going todo. The Emperor, and in fact all the 
its function would be more important and it might save us from the mis- empire theoretically, try to encourage immigration ; but if [may be allowed 


chief of a disputed election, It is not impossible, indeed, that it might | to speak from a knowledge of the United States and of Brazil, and the 
then regain the powers which are now usurped by party conventions, neces- comparative chances of living and doing something fer the world in the 
itated by the disorganization of the college. | two countries, I should say that the man who leaves the States for Brazil 

More than one historian has pointed ouf that the great political ability 


commits an egregious piece of folly. At the close of our civil war many 
of our Saxon race, the peculiarity which has enabled it to carry on free | Southern people went to Brazil in the hope of restoring their ruined fo:- 
government when no other race could, has been its invariable habit of | tunes, but ninety-nine in every hundred of them have not only been glad 
modifying its institutions only just so far as the needs of the time demand. | to return, but have had to resort to the humiliation of asking for assistance, 
Here, i very slight change, we can make an old institution answer our | and that too from the very people of whom they would least have chosen 





needs fully without trying any novel or dangerous experiment. I see ’ | to ask favors when they first landed here. Of those who still remain, the 
clear] © of Mr. Dana’s suggestion of voting by districts instead of majority have relapsed into a state of semi-barbarism, while the rest have a 
Stat ty very important, and now is probably the time to adopt it. prospect for their children that must be extremely repulsive to a person of 
Perhaps, t ‘ provision for the accumulation of votes on the two | education and refinement. 

mermb ‘i y preventing voters from voting for both members at As arule, an American who can live in Brazil can live better in the 
la rict might be introduced to relieve struggling mi- | States, and one who is successful here would be much more successful at 
remedy of the Maish bill, apportioning the ‘home. In every case his circle of associates here is very limited. If he 
el I rey t ich State between the parties in proportion to | chooses to end his days here his death hardly leaves a vacancy, and if he 
the y used \nd it might possibly be wellto guard against | expects to return to the United States he does so to find himself more or 
the il { by State returning officers. But the great | less forgotten and behind the times, and obliged to start afresh in life. 


point is to provide some ineans for guarding against the danger of fraudulent | In the list of men of whom I speak I do not include Englishmen, who are, 


el i Without disorganizing either branch of the Government by confer- | in every way, much more successful in Brazil than Americans, for a reason 
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which is not hard 1 of them come here unemploved, and | they decide, n twithstanding this caution, todo so, they 7 ecopt tl 
} | } , sponsibility of the result 
of them have come as boys under contract for several vears., In por maat) e 
By ord f 
I rung ‘ ted wit , 
i YMENT 1 z . B l y ~ 
( 1 by e tu ha en homot ind experict ( KR I A I 
} por they req \ Le i ied { ‘ 
] Y 
i ttt i In « ’ ris il | \ F 
‘ 
} ] { INOULCS. 
a eee ' the ¥ adventurer cu att 





And just here a werd to business establishments sending agents or ** drum - 


9 ree | Tha }, 7 "O) } ‘ et | >> . 4 ay 
met 0 Brazil. They should remember that though Rio iota Paris, setees a ee 
! t ) ysl I ‘ , { oth ial S11 i ul y WORTHINGTON, of this « ant ‘ | 
is not a Podunk. Men are continually sent out here who put their friends \ : ‘ , : , , 
; - / , or * Years of My Life,” by the Pt ~ A 4 
to shame bv their ignorance of the world end its wavs, and by their utter : ° 


, oa , ‘ : Philadelphia, have reissued the late Harriet Ma 
disregard of the commonest forms of politeness. Such men may be very 


ee . ; 5 agi ; land from 1816 to 1854,’ or really from the begit , vt ' 
successful in the democratic towns and villages of the West, but they ar , al Hepat 
; «ue ; : oo ; : , Crimean war. The portion covering the p i IS4S8~1N53 4 
hitter doses to inflict on native or foreigner in Rio de Janeiro. Men turn up we , 
a Ge itl ips: 1863 expressly for this (the American) edition, w hv 
here from all classes and through all kinds of circumstances, from the self : . 
nieeteasimde pee wea ee te ng denarii ING4 by Walker, Wise & Co., Boston. — Lt 
mportant swell who makes himself odious to foreigners in general and to», er ; , ' 
git ‘ ’ ‘ ; The work is one which deserves to be in ¢ 
Americans in particular, and who has no other subject for conversation than eS 
. . , deat ah e too much t ysay that Wo a similar tistory ¢ { Ls | 
the greatness, importance, and superiority of the United States above all |, nah ; a 
breaking out of the rebellion d be wr 


the nations of the earth—present company of excepted—to the penniless . a. ie : 
: =" . f “Th ‘ : of undeniable importance Pend the pa nav 
inter, clerk, mechanic, or farmer, » employme lat these latter > ar. om 1.3.9 , 
printer, cle! nechal irme! 1 employment that these latt of Sle. Phoman Balch’s * Lace View = 











might get int DN having some one to aid them is such as is performed only the March number of th Mn | 
by negrot and the lowe t ses of Portugues rd and even then there is ho Frory a f 3 od : be ‘ nm 
demand for them, The result is that they generally have to be sent home Sa Ra lil Ali ia le ci ek ae ae 
by resident Americans to keep them from dying of starvation in the str Roel “ee , nen Bhat 
. ‘ VO imibeat. e Was ihe vranaii | 
Not that some one has not to be sent home from Rio 5 | timed ie 2704 No. Gof the “A 
, ie : tined in L7)4—No. 6 of the r 
way th of November, [876, there were as many as six returned from: Mr. Bae bok | , ? 
. : E rom * Edward Arber, mMden, ann 
to th subscription, and as there are but few American residents rk of printit ranscript of the St 
1 . " , rh O }! hil is 1} ( ik 
here this expense is no small item. Toone American consal it Costs on an 5 : 
, ; a ; _ pa to take shortly a nd and even 1 ;, 
average one hundred milreis a month, or a little over fiftv dollars ro ( . 1 Ed — ; 
. Cataiog iit Ns ¢ i? ‘> 3 
another person it ists the same; to another, thirty dollars a mont] 
noth ] 1 it « ime; to another, thirty dol mn down to 1680, A D..’ together wit 
4 } , , ] 113.) " 1 ys 
Permit me to append a copy of a circular published by the English ll cial a ie 4 
broad down to the same « i R 


f Emigration, from which it may be seen what that body thinks of 





las a field for British emigrants. It is to be hoped in the end that 
those journals which have encouraged our young men, either directly or 
indirectly, to seek their fortunes in South America wiil aid in removing 





; ; aie pe ; Butterfield. — A es] lent of LS . 
erroneous impressions, | speak without prejudice and from e: perien ft heizhts of uds byt s of pl 
and refer for corroboration to any person who really knows Brazil and the : ; 
. ” 4 from a ferent stations ] . s Ww \ i 
United States an } 
to avoid confounding or W 1 
iio bE JANEIRO, Dec, 30, 1876. - é 
cine for granted that the work was dont \ 
: . few isolated clouds wet 1 the ski 4 t 
‘*As it appears that renewed efforts are being made to stinvulate emigra- | |, nie e 4) eee os . ' 
tion to Brazil, the subjoined notice, originally issued in Fevruary, 1575, eee ee si spc etal : ; , 
is now reissued by direction of the Secretary of State. four and a half miles: that of 1 . i 
‘* GOVERNMENT EMIGRATION BOARD, DOWNING STREET, arter miles: and t) ! | 
1o™s uy el i es , ana t = i 


19th June, 1576. ; ae pagan , 
“BRAZIL. result is much wer than has usually been : l -- 
‘CAUTION TO EMIGRANTS. Phe Cincinnati Literary Club, of wt Py 
‘* Her Majesty’s Government having been informed that another scheme — and h is now, belies 


1 whi s we | e, tW \ \ \ s he 
is in progress for promoting emigration from the United Kingdom to Bra sl dl tek tonite teeiad ih Cealiatiins ey oo ey 

zil, the Emigration Commissioners have been directed by the Secretary of | Parents WEY SOLAR LEAVES ait : . 

State to remind intending emigrants of the unhappy results that have Literary Club f ded a vear ag | ! 
attended previous schemes of emigration to that country. in 1872 and membership. embracing manv distit : \ (; 
1873 several parties of emigrants, amounting in the whole to about a aga ry * ee a ee 


thousand souls, emigrated from the United Kingdom to Brazil under pro- | man publications of note are Hermann Grimm's * Lect ( Paul 
mises of being provided with land on favorable terms, and of assistance in Lindau’s ‘ Life and Works of De Musset! and Prof. K > *Tlistory of 
its cultivation until they could support themselves, and in the expectation 

that they would be able to get their first crop at the end o i : 

months. These promises and expectations were not fulfilled. The emi- | ¢omy \ vols). Quite naturally t 3 } i t of M } 
grants did not obtain their land, sickness broke out amongst them, ‘ 
many died, and those who were able to do so made their 
tothe capital in the hope of obtaining assistance from He jest) 
minister there. Since then some of the widows and chiliren of the : ; heer - P - 
men who died have been sent home, some of the emigrants have tiers shows that the n NOW col 3 1.090 5 . pe : 
been removed to other settlements, and her Majesty’s minister is still en have been written by Americans: e 1,000 ts the N Test t. and 
gaged in endeavoring to obtain from the Government of Brazil assistan : 
for those that remain. The accounts which these emigrants give of t t : 

it situation show that they have suffered great hardships and priva what principle of selection has governed t Of the A 
tions, and have been far from improving their condition by emigration to in authors and books. Cooper, whom we s la eX to find 
Brazil. i eae tEEe ee Sikh 















‘The settlement which it is now proposed to form appears from the pro- Well represented, has only three volumes. Mark & ; ne, and Bret 
spectus put out by the promoters to be situated on the high lands where the Harte and Nathaniel Hav ! ve « Mrs. S ‘ iM Wetherell 
climate is healthy and the soil fertile. But, on the other |and, itis remote, : : : , ie : Set eer a b wiht 
from any market at which the settlers could sell their surplus produce, or — P&ve Vine vo sae aa Pving ag eccpratt ee ee 
procure the supplies they might require, the nearest town of any size, Curi ten volumes each, inelu ¢ in tl i ise ft hail Vashi nd 


tiba, the capital of the province, being at the distance of sixty-two miles * 
A tramway will, it is said, be constructed between the settlement and Curi igen ; ; ae thd : a ; 
tiba, but such works are unavoidably slow in construction in a country | divided between Miss Alcott, Mr. Frank Lee Benedict, Miss Cummins, and 















where labor is scarce and expensive. Mr. R. B. Kimball The publisher has apparent d onlv to reflect 
‘The distance of the port being 114 miles, and the voyage from thence | “7° 0" * ae > : o-* ; 
to Rio Janeiro by steamboat forty hours more, the alleged market to be the contemporaneous English opinion of American literatur It seems 
found at Rio for all produce may be put out of account. at ’ surprising, when Herr Auerbach and ! re so liberally 
‘* Emigrants should also remember that in going to Brezil they go to ; Baron T'a , | | didn th we ti 
: a country where the language, the laws, the religion, and t } s ns - S, Coat am sii td 
4 of the people will be strange to them; s1 ugh j l l t a gr i ( I bera { inal tongue 
} a church and schools shall be hereafter provi ithe: pl Xists ( e 7 o4 - has iu blished 1 tons of M 
4 is very important that before making up tl indst te to Bri om os : ; , d . . 
zil emigrants should well consider there facts, ard should understand that if | Alcot Littke Women’ and ‘Little Men, » thi i ,and Mark 
; 
Fe 
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| | te’s * Th 4 ! mpears at in ‘hose branches of the law, and both very meritorious works. He be- 
= queathed his valuable law library to Harvard College (Quincy’s ‘ Hist 
H. C..’ vol. ii 
‘Jobn Bacon, onthe other hand, ‘a Boston boy,’ was gradnated trom 
College of New Jersev in 1765, settled as a Presbyvter:an minister in 
Marviand in 1768, ins { pas f the Old South, Boston, in 1771, and dis 
' missed in 1775, and then settled in Stoekipridge asa farmer. After this he 
hu t 4 
tlre tantly enguged in civil offices iavVil been a member of 
4 i t Lei ture several times, President cof the Sena in JSO5—-4, a member 
ane New f Congress IS01-5, and an associate and presiding justice of the Court of 
: minon Pleas for about tweutv years it was this John Bacon who 
zealously argued, in the Massachusetts Legislature-Convention of 1777-5, 
Pont i ist inserting in the proposed State Constitution the exception which ex 
\ eal ‘ ‘uded ‘negroes, Indians, and mulattoes’ from the rigi.t ofsudrage (laidepen 
. ' : dent Chronicle, Sept. 23, 1779 ; Moore’s * Notes on Slavery in Massachusetts,’ 
i ! ft ) tock. The | 187-191 His son, Ezekiel Bacon, born in Boston, wasa member oi the Legis 
fo) ie P lature of Massachuseits in 1805-6. member cf Congress from 1807 to IS15, 
C] Justice of the Court of Common Pleas in 1815, and First Comptroller 
f the United States Treasury from 1815 to 1815. He removed to Utica, 
| , N. Y¥., in 1816, and died there in 1870. His son, William Joluson Bacon, w 
P Me of a justice of the Superior Court of New York from 1555 to 18%), and at the 
I Ms : last election for members of Congress was chosen in place ot the Hon. Scott 
milies, ar otic the Pueb Lord. Thus ‘hree generations of this family have been represented on the 
~ f lle] —_— t maine ta  Veuchand in Congress. And the same may be said of the Livermore family 
. . 2 it ‘the wife is the betier half’; fora granddaughter of Samucl Livermore 
! of words which affords of isthe wifeof a former judge, who was a member of the last Congress from 
( ! i epresented in th Massachusetts, and, we may add, one of the Electoral Comiunission 
Ameriean di ' | | There is another genealogical error in the same number of Serijer’s, if 
i] ait ‘ ‘ > »s att iit i is 
e it tion | ne far-reacl we are not ourselves mistaken, Miss Stuart, in her entertaining paper 
they _ | 6; concerning her distinguished father, Gilbert Stuart, makes his mother the 
| | \ hter of John Anthony, a We/sima We have the authority of one 
i) i ew } in. Gy 
(1 yore Hi. B imu. W } n the 4 his en for saving tha this John (born Feb. 1 LO) wa 
( / ~ \ | ndsor { the John whe me to this mtry in 1634 and settled on 
\ onto. Tonkawa. D Ut & Rhode Island, and that the family is undoubtedly English. Gilbert Stuart’ 
i alt s — . a 
nhieal errors have eseaned | Maternal grandfather sold his farm ef one hundred acres to Dean Berke 
. for Ei ; — le whos T till marks the site 
gy kin v ! Dut the last f weeks th Wi | wd at Burlingt » Hous 
| ( a ! pondent f i) London 1 room ntaimin the varios 
» Bor: marvies and in dels which th late Jot n G bs mm becqnue the d to the Rova! 
Utah ; vw teats , \cademy, to form a permanent exhibition : though as Gibson died eieven 
\ ' 7 di © ‘ ! go (in 1866) I do not understand why so long a period has elapsed 
twe,” and - ‘eight’: and in the numerals | before the exeention of his bequest Better late than never, however: for 
Nort Islan m 141). “ev , ” should be the exhibition is, on the whole, very creditable to the artist, who, I supp 
two Indian rock-inseriptions are given in | may claim the not very exalted honor of being the first of English sculptors 
() d red by Dr. Loew fift southeast of | In the room in question, at the very summit of Burlington House, are 
\ by Mr. Francis Klett, on the Mesa Pinta ranged his principal productions ; there four in marbie, the rest mm the 
( f being a « nt and T dent of | primitive clay. Single figures predominate ; but there are half a dozen 
F Pa ey a 
if \nalvt Report upon Jlndian Dialects in groups, as many busts (all of women, and two or three of them very fine), 
~ ( i, Nevada, and 1 Lower ¢ do River? based on | and a large number of bas-reliefs. Of that ‘tinted’ sculpture with which 
it mer rs of Lien W) ler’s expedition n 1875, his name was associated there is but a single speciinen—a very pretty 
f the Chief of Engineers for 1876, and ‘Hebe, with gilt bracelets and straw colored hair. Gibson made, I believe 
enage, read by him before the American Philo a certain flesh-colored Venus, which acquired some celebrity but is not 
st ; er, na een published in their Proceedings included here, As regards the ‘tinting’ | should sav, on the evidence of the 
[ eA Vi ve of History he has an artiele Hebe, that it matters little, one way or the other. It is so very vague and 
f the Pacific ¢ t unimportunate that it neither spoils a good piece of sculpture nor makes 
poor one bette Gribson’s statues strike one not so much as interesting, 
LH f bos + : ° 4 : , | 
but as respectable He evidently had a creat sense of the beauty of t 
! oll U nm thie : . ’ . 
i i 1 f lohu Bacon’ a HUMAN HoOady and its movements, and he was intimately ac suainted with 
( New Jers e middle of the last centm them He was eminently * classical,’ and had done his best to impregnate 
| t bh \ " ! | li uished . , . 4 : 4 : ‘ 
( ' lInited States & or. and the himself with the sentiment of the Greeks ; there is not a trace in his 
Hampshire.’ He is a represented as having sailed from Boston in | works of any influence of the Italian seulptors of the Renaissance. It is 
~ W751 . j lt l » nd extrac’s f rciny ar * ‘ ‘ ‘ . ' 
fers d ti ‘ ext fr n lary | safe to sav that he had little imagination. as in cases where he needed this 
ila ! Cor Aft ( i eT i J} - : : 
led two m s—two of the most distinguished graduates of faculty to pull him through (for instance, in an heroic image of the present 
icon did hot eater Colere in Tiol, aud cid not graduate | Queen for some public building) he decidedly fails. His greatest success, 
, in the Continental Cong s, nor in the Senate of ae ; . ‘ 7. 1 : 
ior ( tice fof New Hatmnsnire. and the ‘diarv’ | and, I believe, his best-known work, the ‘ Hunter and his Dog ’—a naked 
ii of ‘John Bacon Phe cannot be any doubt | voung man holding back an eager hound by the collar—has a certain fuwa 
l ' ~ 1 Lis rl re a Vi o en > . } ‘ 3 j 4: ‘ > } l aca} P } x 
ve J Nassau ll, as lle in air of being an old Greek procuction. Some of the bas-reliets have a 
‘ ime located in Ne ider 1 creat deal of grace and beauty ; and as regards his busts, he is to be con 
, op is ae radua : ; . ir on having found very handsome women to sit to him, A 
rf h) Te worid usetts, - . T t 
mo N.H | held us « he Ia short time since apropos of the opening of this room, the corre 
i! “pile ] | ] le yy * . . 
vin vd sigs y° ¥ held ali tie Ou ! spondent of the London Times in Rome addressed to it a long letter in 
v t ) f John Bacon, though not in the ts : : ee 
| rd iw ] isl lson viz.. (1) Ed YY 3+ Lo which he had collected a multitude of anecdotes of Gibson, who roiling to 
e of the Superior Court of N. H. from 1797 to | Rome in 1817, spent the greater part of his life there. He was for upward: 
’ ’ th Bc < Mass listrict from 1 +r, re : : ; 
ale a gg of half a century one of the most familiar figures in that wsthetically 
‘. ! ( u , \.H rom Lis ft Sup, e p 
( flu ' ‘ . tin an assoc/ate-justice from 1813 to 1816, | happy colony which was in no hurry to promote the Italian occupation 
7 ~ 1 fr ae ] J 1 . } 11 ° 9 : 
- ie an | ust which, in so far asit was, has been so sadly * taken in I learn from this 
t 8 foth Edward St. I ind Arthur left | , es ee : , 
lished. .Of tl Samuel, son of E letter that Gibson was a Welshman ; he was born near Conway in 1790. 
l . Orlean titted 2 fie is buried in Rome in the shadow of the pyramid that overlooks the 
requ ) ! t ’ 1 the igher departments of | 1 , Ph eae . oe 
F rT Ke - e Lav fp cinet | Protestant cemete Fy; and Lord Lytton wrote his epitaph. 
ana \ t 7 en h yn etic >that: se | . } 4 1 . 
and 2 Sree , ‘ atl m the Gluest1o nat arise We have recently received the third and fourth numbers which com- 
from the Contr etv of t yoiti Laws of different States and Nation : ; coOrs . on 
. re b the earliest productions bv an American | plete the second volume of the Rivistu ds filvologia Romanza, The con- 
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‘ tents are of special interest to the student of Provencal and early Italian | is not entirely free from typographical errors. We notice ‘*Tamna” f 
literature. H. Suchier gives a table of contents of the Provengal ca ere | **Yamna,” p. 26; “tribes” for **t te,” p. 28: **Sullukna” for ‘'] 
i in the libr ry at Chel ham I te Sir Thomas Phillips's embrac- lukna,’ Pp 51 Ganot fo! ( | - 
' ing many inedited lyrics s of w s t ! shed by 
A Suchier. T. Braga, the Portug 1 article on the WALLACE’S RUSSIA.* 
i ! ir } ( na ( | ( i number f It n YHIS excel t and te} , : 
r ! cted at I o, in the province of Ferrara. Thes ahi aa bieewi | 
3 | is are t nterparts of those found by the same ¢ ctor in Mon- | to beat ited in ser 2 { 
rat Piedmont, and of which variants hav een found nortt { the One n <W land t 
’ i 
Po from lm to Venice, but which, unti w, | ‘ t been found sout! tween that eountrv and Russ I} 
of the above-mentioned line Al ! the reviews a tw xtensive ones on than has hithert n k wna } 3 
t! ( itrasto’ of Ciuilo d’Aleam by N. ( and on the recent] pub- one of Mr. W wo . is } 
, lished * Antiche rime volgari,’ by A. Bartoli and E. Mona Professor | supposed to clash with t 
» Caix endeavors to sustain his view ¢ he popular chara f the much- | Macke) WW ces s , \ 
‘ discussed poem by copious citations from the old Fren ex and | ty ! re not a} f 
t other early lvrieal p \ Weregret to hear that the Riv will pr ibly | in 1 the ' a { 
: be continued Levond this volun This f is all t more to be re- | sions.” bu sult of \ 
vretted in view of the appre ing demise of the ./ / sche | research ndu l with method 
“ gi Literat This will leave the field clear to the PR inv kind. The author. 1 ( : 
f \ mM ntly in anticipation of the demand on its space, gives notice | resident and studer GG 
. of an increase in its size for this vear, with a proportionate increase in its | rand. for a short. st he fou . 
* ubseription price | year His ope ge chay 

7 ! tWO leading hist il views—Svbel’s Fistori heZ ( fr and | — ventures, but I per ’ 
the new Revue Historique, edited by Monod and Fagniez, have both, in en- | Jet UNCer spectal heads, 1 
mt tering pon the pres t Vea ide the same change that has been ma ! a sel aisiaatah aaa . 

the wvwrlh Ameri Revie and transformed themselves from quarterlk | 7 eee ee . ine - 

to bi monthlies. t] ibscription remaining the same, but with a dimin- | @@ 7e@rnec | sa ada 

ished size for the single number Che most important article in the Gi wehasal eth pa, 

man review is by the distinguis] ed hist Tian, Waitz who ceriticis brief] | ' paren . ee 5: 
i but very satisfactorily, the recent French works which have treated of the een id eat mansioses 
al origin of leudalism DY l’ustel de Coulanges, Deloche, and Boutaric There ae oe area —_ 
n are four other short articles—two of them, by Duncker and Lehmann, upon ssdiasacalietsrsnies, deluneitn. seorteaiessth, sasrelinind 
i points in the modern history of Prussia—and a large number of critical RO elma elie tei = ; 
oO notic Among the critical notices is one upon the publication (by Berti idles : ue Dissenters : 
e, OL the original process in the case of Galileo ; it proved—what had been wiecin aes: Pas j ha : 
"s disp ited in the recent work of Gebler—that he was ordered to be put t RISOG WITH TDS VOSSRCES and oo ; 
= the torture, but was dispensed from it on aceount of his age. The whole pro- “ ee ee es 
he cess is shown to have been arbitrary and illegal. There are but two articles - P — , ; 
en in the January number of the Reeve Iistorique—one by Coulanges, upon Mr. Wallace does not serihe | : — 
e) legislation in the Carolingian times (his conclusion being that it was exclu tions to the mete touris : tadincansi 
ch sively in the hands of the kings), and one by M. Germain, upon medical ee ee sshuirwe wr 

+ ’ — 4 
ty students of Montpellier in the sixteenth century. Then follow the usual nae eeegn Suness ana s SS \ 
t Mélanags. I n, et the re i, SOT yUCT { s } 
reat Russian rivers f t rh t 

~ — The so ery ol Bil nl Archwol cy has usued v a % ma l E »> the prospect (> L) ) ] 
at that invaluable but very unequal series, ‘The Records of the Past.’ rer fla -hottor steamer s 
nd Vol is de 1 to Eevptian texts. The inser of Aakmes, im-} ticdeck eho was alten ; 

= portant for its account of the campaign against the Hyksos, is translated | ty * The hotels. n 5 5 
= for the first time in full. But especially important are the Annals of | ay ne rselves m1 the Euron 
_ Rameses III1., the first half of which is translated from the great Harris citatior \ , a ¢ i" ‘ ind 
— papyrus by Prof Rise Di aT and Dr. Birch. Besides these there are a few | ou has { OTN \ Ir Ow! iil 
- hymns, portions of novelettes, and some magic] fragments. More inte- | sidered so mucl pred ries ; 
nl resting and quite as miscellaneous are the Assvrian Ins Tiplions transiate sions On these nditions vou ! { 

in vol. vii. Most of these are revisions of old translations now made more | the domestic insects. Findi 
ae accessible, and some for the first it into English. Oppert’s trans h intrv without s t t 

- tion of the Median text of the I nscription may almost be called er fav le life St. Pete ! | 
ae new, and so may his translations of two out of his three contract s mn 5 th af — ; 
ced le takes rather two much credit to himself as a pioneer in this field. as | My. Wallace had th 1} 
saa Prof. A. H. Sayce translated five such contracts in the tirst volume of this | northern forests, wl R 

very series ; and his fifth tablet is identical with Oppert’s first. The ed tors f self-preservation from deat o 4 Hi Was f 
ae should hardly allow the same document to be thus duplicated in the series. | prjest. a wort] 

A In this case a comparison shi ws that, while O pert has made some corre } nani ‘ g e Rus ‘ 
tions of Sayce, his changes have not all been improvements. Thus, in | rance, and iutemt l its 1 { mer ne} d 
Pan Oppert’s third ] racri ph he tral sl]; tes a Wwe rd ef usbar a” V ] in ti! | me! , x \ ‘ s I 7 ryws ’ { ] n 
‘eel . , , , 7 , . ] 

d first paragri ph he had translated, thongh sing r, “owners he \ssy €XCiUSI\ st ling vn its 1¢e | { . Withou ird 
a rian word is /i/-sv, with masculine suffix, which can only mean 7/s er. | to pers ntitude Mr. Walla tutor inf ed him that the bisi 
- and not ‘*der husband.” Smith’s well-known translation of the deluge | had t his it nd that it wast racti f the} ' 
” legend is included. Mr uwen es the fragment of what he, f v- | “ ‘ site 7 ‘ ; 
08 ing Smith, calls the legend of the Tower of Ba . but is extremely d bt- Da es | o ec} flv int ( i t 1a NH 
pit ful if such it be. The most import hist nument is Oppert’s ved t tion of and it fn:3 
the Annals of Sargon. Mr. Fox Talbot's wor ld be spared, as his philo- | syrpris t] vstem s igcestive of serf-breedi hould not ha 

logical tact is not equal to his industry or learning. Prof. Sayce has cot produced ry high type of priesthood. Mr. Wallace reserves for his 


om tributed some of the most interesting matter in translations of ethical pre- 


le éepts, an Accadian penitential psalm, and a saints’ endar. The work ' New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1 
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1 tha ti trad iW i all 

I ill i eXternakl intl ! hiave 
i ) ol ¢ l 

l a il ui i i ! Lyte ( 
| il ’ i t 

i 

\ 1 " i 
| } 1 al pt ‘ i l 
> 

hal bn | In a Tew pa \ korh 
hurried readers tl most entertaulnu parts of 

} ion a ny e portrait ob a country n- 

| that ef tw or thi | downet whi 
doses, with 1 pirit of t rer "he 
- ude f the read of Ivan Tur 
I v ¢ ugh, the autl never mention 
\ } , } 
Vi i fener i his en eration ot 
t ritation the emancipat of the 
‘ is 
sas antiquated a figure as it is possible to find 
n e other hand, would p iby Cele 
tit | W t ? aa ' ¢ ] 
ili i l Wilil if hos yterh j ( Wii im 
’ , 

. te Dy x wan >t bact i ! 1 
thar i { t kR bL Is pore MmINneNnLV a ¢ imtry 
{ y indertak thestu oft som es 
if l i | i th t ‘ st Wi , sh il wuheXN- 
il | I m theria graz vw trang lly this 

itndow At i moment he wiil find 
, 

past, and at t ne he may unexp ily come 

. 1 , } nl 7 ‘ . 

ry uke a recut mito the unknown Tuture 

Wil i hea found m teresting 
th much fault and irness, of the Mir, or Rus- 

Mi WY sal dine lied the Russian village at 
wt i unt of which m I illed pl 

I 
vemen the organization of the peasant 
11 util itiv < LS Phe famil: a kind 
to which each member itributes a certain sum 
’ : , , . 
iich ind not in vi of blood-rel l } ») he 


g family, has no share, no 
Her share is in the other family. So nam \ 
rated (Khozain) means not paterfamilias, 
Ll when he di the author vs, ‘* there is 


ply liquidation and distribu- 


the members Of the Mir—the constitution of 
Mr. Wallace that the Russians are very proud, 
s they take to themselves the mfort of ce lng 
non-dey pinent ob a protetarl its chara 
ilotment of a certain amount of land to each 
ve is composed. When Mr. Wallace asked an in 
is the Mir ?” he seratched the ba of his head 
tell you And yet though he uld 1 ive a 
he was like his fellows l perf tly WOMISSILVE 
simplest definition is to say that the Commun 
iasmuch as it is extremely cohesive and inte depen- 
n for instance, can only begin on a ertain aay 
to begin), and inasmuch as the village elder is 
milar to the Nhozain, ruling with an authority 
s of houses, as the Khozain’s authority is limited 
his own house This rule—or rather that of the 
bly rigid, and implies all the submissiveness of 
in peasant is celebrated. Tle cannot leave the 
} lission, and if, having left it, it becomes 
! wages, he receives a summons to 
at a ll do as well 
n Vv ¢ i \ f land, to or- 
h ild 








Nation. 


a 


iceeed only on condition of the villagers being endowed with the obliging 
vd ommodating disposition of the Muscovite rustic. You must first 

! | 1 ( i i t l eerbali 

na l i i “Loita 1 mW ] i } md pays 

proportion’ Uhl Hil , . i Is hel 

\ } vuls li livid = ’ i i i 
fi ifter is own diseretion, in pieces pro yas! the num of 
! ! i usually has more than Kilkd bid, MmMecmes 
ind of this each household receives a straight, narrow st ip, mea 

i by primitive but unerring means. No family has its land all in one 
place ; it has specimens, as it were, of the communal soil scattered over 


the other 
vated ay 
Creadful to an 
No family 


inanner in which the 


the whole appanage, which it cultivates inde 
so that the land of the C 
pearance—an appearance which would probably be ver 
Ang! 
ver thinks of appealing, says Mr. Wallace, fror 
land hi . 


Which Russia is so ful 


ndently of all 
! 


families, nts a highly varie ap 


Winine pres 
‘'y 
Saxon agriculturist fond of a fine continuity of er ps. 


n tae 


is been allott another of those para loxes of 


—the 1¢ great stronghold of C.esarian 


1, and this is because of 
| fact that ‘* in ‘t 
} 


despotism and centralized bureaucracy’ the village Communes are capital 
pecimens of representative constitutional government of the extreme 
democratic type.” And Mr, Wallace adds that he here uses the term con- 
stitutional government in the fullest English sens lhe village is, in 
other words, a deliberative assembly, extremely informal, but extremely 
thorough, It stands out in the village street and talks over its affairs, 


riving every man a right to set forward the manner in which they should 


be arranged as regards himself. Thi have a voice—though 


women, too, 
female suffrage is theoretically discountenanced ; the Russians having a 
homely adage to the effect that in the sex that wears chignons ** the hair is 


long Ll by his fe 


is deemed onerous and invis 


but the min: is short The elder is appointe iis fellows 


usuaily greatly against his will, as the post li- 
But each one takes his turn and plays his part conscientiously, and 
All this, in the 


all states, goes on completely without stat 


rebellion among his fellows is never known. most meddle- 


some of e interference, and as 
the 
has the less voice to complain. 


Mr. Wallace that if 
been formed by the expropriation from the soil of sn 


villager has had full voice to argue and urge, to ovject and protest, he 


remarks where tt exists, has 


the proletariat, 
val landholders, 
‘tual as the Mir for preventing such expropriat 
** About the land of 
is reserved for the peasantry, and cannot roached 
il 


no system so effe ion 
the em- 
by 


s, and every peasant, by the fact of 


has heen devised. one-half of are 


vet 


pire be ene upon 
the gre 


landowners or the capitalist 


has an almost inalienable share in this land.” As it is extremely 


his birth, 

difficult for a peasant to sever his connection with his commune, Mr. 
Wallace concludes, apparently with justice, that whatever dangers and 
troubles may be in store for Russia (and they are sufliciently various), the 


rise of pauperism will not, for a long time to come, be one of them. The 


t deny the possibility of the formation of a town proletariat, 


nuthor does no 


but he says that it has been greatly retarded by the fact that the peasants 
who come to towns to work continue to belong to their villages, and, having 


left a wife and children 


mentions, 


usually behind, sooner or later return to them. 
Ile tl 
temporary town-peasant from his family—results not favorable to good 


however, the regrettable results of this separation of the 


morals on either side. It is to be added with regard to pauperism that its 
development is further held in check by the paucity of towns in Russia—a 
to In |] 


Russia, proper, there are only 127 towns, of which only twenty-five contain 


point as which the author's statistics are surprising. Juropean 


more than 25,000 inhabitants, and only ten more than 50,000, The urban 


population is but a tenth part of the whole. 
We have been able to touch upon but a small number of the matters 
discussed by Mr. Wallace ; 


able account of a very interesting people. 


commend his book as a very valu- 
We have barely alluded to the 


tins among other things a de- 


we can only 
contents of the second volume, which cont 


tailed account of the f the serfs, preceded by a picture of 


] 
1 


emancipation o 


their condition before this event, and followed by two chapters of considera- 
| 
‘ 


tions upon its consequences as regards the proprietors and as regards the 


peasants themselves. Upon these consequences, in their fulness, Mr. Wal- 
lace thinks it early to pronounce ; ¢ 
to the peasantry than the enthusiasts of the measure expected. 
interesting country (in spite of her natural meagreness of attraction), 
} 


iM 


is yet they strike him as less favorable 
Russia is an 


‘cause the existence of an autocratic power has rendered possible a series 
which 
. but 


of deliberate social, political, and economical experiments, most of 
i and 


which have been 


were intended to be progressive, many ol so 
which, at any rate, have a sort of distinctness that they would not have 
had elsewhere Few countries care te experiment on themseives ; but when 
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possible profit of his subje 
We may add that Mr. Wallace 
results of the Crimean War (as to whi h il is 


litile r 


bors. devotes an 
have left behind them so 
pages to the Eastern Question 
Ile 
Eng 
England to go to 
the de 


views the advance of Russia in the East with 


the natural 


and thinks that solution 


Ishimel 
meet 


predations of uncivilized races upon her 


power come Into ¢ 


Mr. Wallace 


thinks, the advance 


congratulating the author on having written a book of which it may be said 


that. to its topic, it has, in the 


made a difference in the intelligence w 


may be regarded 
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Pp. 268.)—Th 
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s plainly shown by the public works which 
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hi 
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rated from the Cat ntowns on the St. Lawren 
In sur j v trom Ilalifax to Quebee could 
ong \ e Gulf of St. Lawrence ; it 
abou VAS ed nd it w ‘ 
road rough American territory. The Pac pros 
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acountry possesses an omnipoter t ezar, the thing may be don 
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